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trol, therefore, was limited and its business was actually transacted by the Executive Committee, or, more precisely, by a group of leaders within that body.
The Executive Committee, formed on February 27, had fourteen members. Its chairman, Chkheidze, and one of the two vice chairmen, M. I. Skobelev, were Mensheviks; Kerensky was the other vice chairman. During March the membership of the committee rose to nearly forty by the addition of representatives of various socialist and revolutionary groups. The first conference of the Soviets (March 29 to April 2) reorganized the Executive Committee by adding to it delegates from provincial and army Soviets. The enlarged committee thus assumed the character of a national institution, but its membership of ninety proved unwieldy and led to the formation of a permanent bureau of twenty-four members, the actual managing board of the Soviet. The first congress of the Soviets, which was held in June, formally established a national executive agency by electing the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, an assembly of over 250 members which, however, was dominated by the leaders of the Petrograd Soviet.
The example of the capital was emulated throughout the country. Soviets of various types were rapidly set up, and by the end of August their number was officially estimated as 600, representing theoretically some 23 million voters. The complexion, jurisdiction, and methods of local Soviets were, if possible, even more casual and haphazard than those of the Petrograd Soviet, yet their authority was great, not perhaps because of the whole-hearted support of the masses but because of the disintegration of state authority. Local Soviets played an important part in dealing with local situations and as agencies for carrying out directives from the center, but they made no significant contribution to the shaping of national policies, which were determined by a small group of leaders at the head of, first, the Petrograd Executive Committee and, later, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee.
In the early weeks of the revolution the social democrats (both Menshevik and Bolshevik) and the socialist revolutionaries who controlled the Petrograd Executive Committee shared the belief that a degree of cooperation between socialist and liberal forces was essential to prevent the restoration of the old regime; and, as has already been stated, the Provisional Government, which was to include two representatives of the Soviet (Chkheidze and Kerensky), was formed